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THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 

The act of Congress for the taking of the twelfth and 
subsequent censuses, approved March 3, 1899, really marks 
what may be called the fourth epoch in the federal census 
work of the United States. It preserves, to be sure, the 
machinery adopted for the tenth and eleventh censuses. 
Prior to the tenth census the enumeration was conducted by 
United States marshals and their assistants; while in 1880 
and 1890 the enumerations were by especially appointed 
enumerators, under the direction of district supervisors, the 
work of the enumerators being supplemented for manufact- 
ures and in some other cases by experts and special agents. 
The new act makes no change in this direction ; but it pro- 
vides for a better organization of the Census Office itself. 
Under the law there is to be an efficient statistical staff as 
such, besides an assistant director to aid the director in his 
onerous duties. 

But, so far as the subjects of inquiry are concerned, the law 
makes a new division. It restricts the twelfth census proper 
to inquiries relative to population, mortality, and the products 
of agriculture and of manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments, — practically, four great subjects; and it provides that 
the only volumes that shall be prepared and published in con- 
nection with the twelfth census (except special reports, to be 
published later) shall relate to these four subjects, and they 
are to constitute what are designated in the law as "census 
reports." The requirement that these reports shall be pub- 
lished not later than the first day of July, 1902, may be carried 
out ; but it is hardly possible. 

After the completion of the enumeration and of the work 
relating to the four subjects just specified, the director of the 
census is authorized to collect statistics relating to special 
classes, including the insane, feeble-minded, deaf, dumb, and 
blind ; crime, pauperism, and benevolence, including prisoners, 
paupers, juvenile delinquents, and inmates of benevolent and 
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reformatory institutions; deaths and births in registration 
areas (that is, in States and cities which have a registration 
system) ; social statistics of cities ; public indebtedness ; valua- 
tion, taxation, and expenditures; religious bodies; electric 
light and power, telephone and telegraph business ; transpor- 
tation by water ; express business ; street railways ; mines, 
mining, and minerals, and the production and value thereof, 
(including gold) and the number of men employed, the aver- 
age daily wages paid, average working time, and aggregate 
earnings in the various branches and divisions of the mining 
industry. The reports relating to all these inquiries, which 
are supplemental to the four great divisions already enumer- 
ated (except those for mines, mining, and minerals, which 
must be published on or before July 1, 1903), are to be made 
at such time or times as will not interfere with nor delay the 
rapid completion of the census reports proper ; and all these 
supplemental reports are to be designated as " Special Re- 
ports of the Census Office." 

On the whole, the new act is a very great improvement on 
past laws. It follows very closely the recommendations of 
the joint committee of the American Statistical Association 
and the American Economic Association appointed a few 
years ago to consider the subject of census legislation. One 
particular improvement over the acts providing for the tenth 
and eleventh censuses lies in the fact that it specifies the 
topics of inquiry, but leaves to the discretion of the director 
the form and arrangement of schedules and the specific ques- 
tions necessary to secure the information required. To have 
done otherwise would have resulted in a very extended law, 
stating in detail each form of inquiry under each topic. This 
would have been an impossibility for any committee. Such 
matters must be left to the patient work of the statisticians of 
the Census Office. But the necessity of specifying distinctly 
the topics of inquiry becomes necessary when it is known that 
without such designation the penalties for non-compliance 
with the law cannot be enforced in the courts, for Congress 
itself must define the misdemeanor in order to have the prose- 
cution receive any standing. If the law left the topics of 
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inquiry to an official, that would be delegating the power of 
Congress to define criminal action. It is believed, therefore, 
that the new act can be more effectively enforced than any 
previous one. 

In comparing the work laid out for the twelfth census with 
that of the past, a reference to subjects of inquiry and to de- 
tailed questions thereunder will show the changes or inherent 
distinctions of the various censuses. At the censuses of 1790 
and 1800 there was but one subject of inquiry, population. In 
1810 and 1820 there were two, population and manufact- 
ures. In 1830 manufactures disappeared ; and there was but 
one subject of inquiry, population. In 1840 a general sub- 
ject — including mining, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 
and fisheries — was added; so that in that year there were, 
with population, but two general subjects of inquiry. The 
census of 1850 marked the first departure from previous ex- 
perience ; and under the expanded legislation providing for the 
seventh census (1850) there were six subjects of inquiry, — 
population (including a separate inquiry relating to slaves), 
agriculture, industry (including manufactures, mining, and 
fisheries), mortality, and social statistics (including crime, 
pauperism, valuation, taxation, indebtedness, schools, libra- 
ries, newspapers, periodicals, religion, and wages). The 
same subjects were taken up in 1860 and 1870, the censuses of 
these years being taken under the act providing for the 
seventh census (1850). 

The next departure from the earlier provisions took place 
in 1880, when there was a very great expansion, not only of 
the number of subjects of inquiry, but of the specific details 
or forms of questions thereunder. Instead of six subjects of 
inquiry, as in the three previous censuses, there were 216. 
The census of 1890 provided for a still larger number, 234 
subjects being involved. This statement alone shows the 
marvellous growth or expansion of census-taking in the 
United States ; but reference to the number of specific in- 
quiries under the general subjects brings this expansion into 
more striking light. In 1790 there were 4 specific inquiries 
under the one subject of inquiry; in 1800, 4; in 1810, 9; in 
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1820, 20; in 1830, 7 ; in 1840, 81 ; in 1850, 136; in 1860, 140 ; 
in 1870, 154; in 1880, in round numbers, 12,700; and, in 1890, 
13,200. The increase in specific inquiries comes very largely 
under agriculture, manufactures, mining, and insurance, and 
especially by reason of the extension of the investigation re- 
lating to insurance over a period of years instead of for one 
year ; but, even without such practical duplication to swell the 
number, there would have been in 1880 about 7,000 inquiries, 
and in 1890 over 9,000. The general subjects for the twelfth 
census have been stated. How many specific or detailed in- 
quiries there will be under them cannot be stated, of course, 
until all the plans for the twelfth census are perfected. 

These statements as to the increased number of subjects 
and of special questions under them account for the voluminous 
publications of the last two censuses and for the time taken 
to bring them out ; although, as a matter of fact, the publica- 
tions of the Census Office have been issued rapidly in com- 
parison with like publications for foreign countries. The re- 
ports of the last census of some European states, that for 
1891, have just been received, and some are still due; while 
all the general facts relative to the eleventh census were 
before the public in May, 1895, and the detailed volumes were 
completed and published at least a year earlier, relatively, 
than those for the tenth census. 

With the enormous expansion of the number of subjects 
and the inquiries thereunder there has, of course, been a like 
expansion in cost. The first census, with its one subject and 
four inquiries, cost $44,377; the second, $66,109; the third, 
$178,444; the fourth, $208,525; the fifth, $378,545; the sixth, 
$833,370; the seventh, $1,423,350; the eighth, $1,969,376; 
the ninth, $3,421,198; the tenth, $5,904,606; the eleventh, 
$11,579,165. 

With the excellent statistical staff already selected for the 
twelfth census, and the restrictions contained in the law as to 
subjects of inquiry, there ought to be secured three great 
points of improvement over any census of the past ; first, in- 
creased accuracy; second, more prompt publication; and, 
third, a vastly decreased cost. 

Caeroll D. Weight. 
Washington, March 31, 1899. 



